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With regard to the standing of ovariotomy as an accepted operation among 
professional men at large, we are surprised to find Dr. Lyman assuring his 
readers that “in spite of tho high surgieal authorities arrayed against ovario¬ 
tomy, it cannot be doubted that the operation for entire extirpation is looked 
upon with increasing favour by large numbers of the profession.” (p. 27.) 

We do not pretend to dispute the fact, except so far as our own immediate 
vicinity is concerned, although we should be sorry to believe that the operation 
is really gaining substantial ground in any professional community. Dr. Duncan 
shows that, practically, its status among British surgeons is not advancing, in 
spite of a few special champions. The recent discussions in the French Aca¬ 
demy have shown that among the Parisian authorities it is most unequivocally 
condemned. In Philadelphia we believe it has few partisans, and although 
opportunities are of course not wanting, it has had, except perhaps in one or 
two solitary instances, but one performer. Attention has been already called 
in another periodical to the significant fact that of the three hundred cases 
collected by Dr. Lyman, 105 occurred in the practice of three operators—two 
British and one American—one-third of all the cases on record 1 E. II. 


Art. XYIII.— Medical Notes and Reflections. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M. D., F. R. S., etc. etc., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
in ordinary to the Queen, and Physician in ordinary to his Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert. From the third London edition. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea, 1857. 8vo. pp. 493. 

It is pleasant to take up a medical work which is neither a text-book nor a 
monograph ; a work not written to oppose any generally received doctrine, nor 
devoted to the defence of some particular theory. The pleasure is greatly en¬ 
hanced when to these negative recommendations are added the positive attrac¬ 
tions derived from the fact that the work is the production of a mind of the first 
order, enriched by thought, learning, and experience. Such a work is. that 
entitled Medical Notes and Reflections, by Sir Henry Holland, first published 
nearly twenty years ago, and now republished, a second time in this country, 
from the third London edition. Distinguished as the author is as a ripe scholar, 
a profound thinker, a philosophical observer, and also by his high social and 
professional position, we should anticipate gratification and instruction from 
nis writings. The notes and reflections of such a writer, selected from private 
records accumulated during twenty years, could hardly fail to prove interesting 
and valuable. That they have been so regarded, the repeated demand for new 
editions of the work is sufficient evidence. The call for a new edition at this 
time, in this country, is a sufficient proof of its intrinsic excellence. Taking 
Into view the great changes in pathological and therapeutical views since the 
publication of the first edition, and also the multitude of new works which are 
almost daily issuing from the press, Dr. Holland must, we think, experience 
in a high degree the satisfaction of successful authorship, from the desire of 
his transatlantic brethren for a new American edition of Notes and Reflections 
prepared for publication so many years ago. How few of tho medical works 
coeval with this, are now deemed valuable, except as belonging to post litera¬ 
ture 1 

As now constituted, the work has undergone some important alterations. 
Certain portions have been detached and embodied in another volume, under 
the title of Chapters on Mental Physiology. To supply the vacuum thus left, a 
few chapters have been added, token from papers which the author had origi¬ 
nally designed for a second volume of this work. 

The work embraces notes and reflections on a great number and diversity of 
subjects. The first chapter, on “Medical Evidence,” is one of the best in the 
series. The practitioner will find in this chapter much food for meditation. 
The critic finds occasion to complain only of its brevity. The succeeding chap- 
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ters relate to topics having no connection with each other, save that each and 
all bear directly and jointly on the philosophy and practice of medicine. Among 
these topics are the following: “ On Hereditary Disease,” “ Method of Inquiry 
as to Contagion,” “On Diseases occurring but once in Life,” “On the Influence 
of Weather in Relation to Disease,” “ On the Medical Treatment of Old Age,” 
“On Pain ns a Symptom of Disease,” “On the Exercise of Respiration,” etc. 
Then follow a series of chapters relating more directly to therapeutics, viz: 
“ On the Abuse of Purgative Medicines,” “On Bleeding in Affections of the 
Brain,” “On the Use of Emetics.” Diluents, sudorific medicines, opiates, 
mercurial medicines, digitalis, and the preparations of antimony, are treated of 
generally in separate chapters. We have enumerated a part only of the topics 
which, collectively, occupy thirty chapters. The concluding chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the hypothesis of animalcular life as a cause of disease. By no 
one has this hypothesis been so elaborately and ably discussed as by Dr. Hol¬ 
land in this work. The reader cannot but bo impressed with the ingenious and 
cogent arguments adduced in its support. The existing state of medical science, 
ns regards positive knowledge of the exterior causes involved in the diffusion 
of epidemic diseases, cannot, perhaps, be better exemplified than by the fact 
that the hypothesis of animalcular or that of the cryptogamous origin of these 
diseases, as advocated by Prof. I. R. Mitchell, fanciful as both hypotheses must 
be considered, are yet rendered extremely plausible, and cannot be shown to 
be irreconcilable with known facts of etiology. 

A critical notice of Dr. Holland’s work, from the number and variety of the 
topics discussed, would require a long article. An analytical revisal at this 
time, does not seem to be called for. Tts merits are Builiciently established. In 
addition to a cordial commendation to those of our brethren who are not already 
familiar with its merits, we have aimed only to give, in a few words, a general 
idea of its scope and character. A. F. 


Art. XIX .—Archiv fur Opldhalmologie, herausgegeben, von Prof. F. Arlt in 

Prag; Prof. F. C. Donders in Utrecht; und Dr. A. von Gr^efe in Berlin. 

Zwciter Band. Abtheilungcn I. und II. Berlin, 1855-0. 

Archives of Ophthalmology. Edited by Profs. Ari.t of Prague, Donders of 

Utrecht, and Dr. A. v. Gr,efe of Berlin. Yol. II. Parts I. and II. Berlin, 

1855-6. 

The volumes before us pertain to a class of publications in which the 
Germans so particularly excel—serials devoted to the record of special branches 
of science. The work under consideration appears as a yearly compilation of 
all that is new in ophthalmic surgery, and contains, moreover, many valuable 
original communications from the pens of the editors, Professors Arlt of Prague, 
Donders of Utrecht, and Dr. A. von Grasfe of Berlin. 

This last named writer, it will be remembered by our readers, is the son of 
one whose name has been rendered ever illustrious by his contributions to the 
science of surgery; and the younger v. Grmfe now bids fair to acquire, in time, 
a reputation not inferior to that of his talented predecessor. His private 
ophthalmic clinic is already one of the largest in Europe, and the pages from 
his pen in the work before us, bear ample testimony to the manner in which 
his opportunities have been improved. Fifteen articles, in all one hundred and 
twenty pages, constitute the quota of Dr. Grtefe’s contributions for the year 1855, 
and in the volume for 1850, we discover not less than one hundred and fifty 
pages from his pen. 

It is impossible for us, in our limited space, to do more than draw attention 
to these volumes, but yet we cannot refrain from noticing, in passing, the 
details of one or two cases, which strike us as especially interesting. At p. 
259, we find reported, at length, an account of the development of the cysticercus 
cellulosse in tne human eye. 

The first of these cases occurred in the person of a woman aged 58, whore 



